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STORY OF WEDDERBURN. 


In one of the old closes of Edinburgh, usually 
known as the Mint Close, there may be seen, near 
the lower end of the lane, on the left-hand side 
in going down, a tall massive building, with a stair 
leading to the different floors, each a separate 
dwelling. To reach the entrance to the stair, 
over which, till lately, was the date 1679, we have 
to cross a small paved court. The whole aspect of 
the place has a certain aristocratic character, and 
we should rightly conclude that the dwellings in 
the stair had at one time occupants of some local 
distinction, At the middle of last century, one 
of the floors formed the residence of Peter Wedder- 
burn, a Lord of Session with the judicial title of 
Lord Chesterhall ; such designation being adopted 
by him from his patrimonial estate of Chesterhall, 
lying about twelve miles south of Edinburgh. 

The Wedderburns were an old family in 
Scotland, noticed in history, but their possessions 
had dwindled down to the Chesterhall property, 
which was no more than a moderately sized farm, 
with an antiquated mansion, and a pigeon-house, 
as was customary with old domains where some 
style was kept up. It was a pleasant enough spot. 
The laird farmed the land himself, killed his 
own mutton; and from the well-stocked pigeon- 
house, as also from a tolerably spacious poultry- 
yard, the lady of the establishment drew supplies 
as a variety on ordinary fare. Being much away 
on his duties connected with the court, of which 
he had risen to be a judge, after having spent 
years as a practising advocate, the laird could not 
avoid having a town residence, and accordingly 
had pitched himself in what was considered a 
genteel quarter, at the foot of the Mint Close. 
Here he had for neighbour, a little higher up 
the lane, the Earl of Selkirk, whose house was 
subsequently occupied by Dr Daniel Rutherford, 
uncle of Sir Walter Scott. 

Peter Wedderburn, before rising to the bench, 
had married into a family quite as respectable as 
his own. His wife was an Ogilvie, descended from 
the Earls of Airlie. She was a lady who, with 


good taste, accommodated herself to her husband's 
position, whether as a gentleman-farmer or as a 
judge—not that, in this last-mentioned particular, 
he added greatly to his income; for Scottish 
judges in those times were thought to be well 
paid with from five hundred to a thousand a year. 
Peter’s family was small. We only hear of two 
children, a son, Alexander, and a daughter, Janet. 
According to some accounts, Alexander, the son and 
heir, was born at Chesterhall, 13th February 1733. 
It seems, however, to be more accurately stated 
that the place of his birth was the Mint Close. 
Here, at the town residence of the family, he 
certainly spent much of his boyish days, playing 
at marbles in the little court-yard with youngsters 
like himself. Could any one have imagined, on 
looking at the boy, Alexander Wedderburn, when 
engaged in these juvenile sports, that he would 
some day be Lord Chancellor of England, or that 
his sister, Janet, would be the ancestress of a peer 
of the realm! Yet, such were their respective 
destinies—so marvellous a development from the 
Mint Close, that one can never be sure what may 
turn up from the obscurest localities. 

Alec, as he was ordinarily called, grew up a 
sharp active boy, precocious, not easily discouraged. 
It was a great thing for him, that his mother 
was a woman of a naturally good understanding, 
with a high sense of duty. Besides being a capital 
housekeeper, she possessed literary tastes, and by 
her assiduous teaching, materially promoted the 
education ofherson. Peter, the father, took things 
easily, and, though a respectable judge, was not 
renowned as anything brilliant. To the mother, the 
boy appears to have owed almost everything. She 
roused his aspirations, impressed him with a love 
of books, endeavoured to moderate his restless- 
ness, and was his faithful mentor. As the pretty 
town of Dalkeith, which lies half-way between 
Chesterhall and Edinburgh, was reputed to have a 
good grammar-school, kept by Mr James Barclay, 
young Alec was sent thither, to be grounded in 
Latin and Greek, in which he acquired a tolerable 
proficiency. At fourteen years of age, he was 
matriculated at the university of Edinburgh. 
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The object of all this education was to prepare 
young Wedderburn to follow in his father’s foot- 
steps, as an advocate, and possibly as a Lord of 
Session. Anything superior to that, old Peter 
could not imagine for his boy, along with the 
reversion of Chesterhall and the venerable dove- 
cot. At seventeen to eighteen years of age, when 
it was desirable to think of a profession, Alec 
did not absolutely repudiate the idea of going 
to the bar of the Court of Session. He submitted 
to the requisite training, but he had begun to be 
dissatisfied with the prospect, and was fired with 
notions of making his way at the courts of 
Westminster. There were already two or three 
instances of young Scotchmen distinguishing them- 
selves at the English bar. The most notable of 
these was the Hon. William Murray, son of Vis- 
count Stormont, who was now Attorney-general, 
became Lord Chief-justice of the King’s Bench, 
and died Earl of Mansfield. There were no such 
trump cards in Scotland. Alec formed a resolu- 
tion to take the earliest opportunity to sacrifice 
his prospects in the north, and go to England. 
Peter, the father, being communicated with on the 
subject, did not at all relish his son’s idea of not 
going decently on as the laird of Chesterhall, as 
well as an advocate, and an expectant Lord of 
Session. Still he did not utterly discountenance 
the project of entering at the English bar, and 
to humour his son, introduced him to Hume 
Campbell, residing at the seat of his brother, 
the Earl of Marchmont, and who from experi- 
ence could speak of the chances of success by 
going to the bar at Westminster. The result was 
unsatisfactory. Campbell, a little out of temper 
with the youth’s loquacity and pretensions, thought 
him to be an empty foolish lad, and recommended 
the father to get him an ensigncy in the army, as 
the only thing for which he was fitted. Alec trea- 
sured up this unfavourable opinion, and secretly 
vowed to shew him the fallacy of his disparaging 
remarks, 

No way discouraged, but with an inborn resolu- 
tion to qualify for the English bar, young Wed- 
derburn took a journey to London, to look about 
him, and learn all needful particulars. This was 
in 1753. As an intimate friend of David Hume, 
he received from him a letter of introduction to 
Dr Clephane, a Scotch physician, who was able 
to advise him. What Alec learned on the occasion 
confirmed him in his intentions. Before quitting 
London, he entered himself as a barrister at the 
Inner Temple, and remained sufficiently long to 
dine at the Hall in Easter and Trinity terms. 
Back he came to Edinburgh, underwent his Civil 
Law Trials, and entered at the Scottish Bar in 
June 1754. Of course, this was only a make-shift. 
For three years he walked the Parliament House, 
with little to do as an advocate. In the General 
Assembly of the Church he distinguished himself 
for his oratorical displays, but this led to little, and 
he pined to try his hand in the south. A circum- 


tion. It has been often related, but hardly twice 
the same way. Lord Campbell, in his Lives of the 
Chancellors, mentions that at this time the Dean 
of the Faculty of Advocates was a veteran at the 
bar, named Lockhart, a man of such an over- 
bearing disposition, that several juniors resolved 
to take an opportunity of affronting him before 
the court. Wedderburn happened to have the 
first chance, and it suited him to embrace it, for 
he was desirous to quit Edinburgh, and cared not 
what might be the upshot. 

This memorable affair came off in July or the 
beginning of August 1757, at which time Alec 
was twenty-four years of age. In a case in which 
he was concerned, Lockhart, with his accustomed 
rudeness, spoke of young Wedderburn as ‘a pre- 
sumptuous boy!’ Here was the much-desired 
opportunity. Calmly rising, he said : ‘The learned 
Dean has confined himself to vituperation. I do 
not say he is capable of reasoning; but if tears 
would have answered his purpose, I am sure tears 
would not have been wanting.’ Starting up in a 
rage, Lockhart threatened vengeance. With im- 
perturbable audacity, Wedderburn uttered some 
biting remarks in allusion to a painful domestic 
circumstance, which had brought Lockhart into 
discredit. At such an outbreak, the court was 
in profound amazement. The President firmly 
declared that Mr Wedderburn’s language was un- 
becoming in an advocate or gentleman. This only 
roused him to a further assault. He exclaimed that 
his lordship had stated as a judge what he could 
not justify as a gentleman. The wand of peace was 
now thoroughly broken. He was ordered to retract 
his words and apologise, on pain of deprivation. 
The scene that ensued was without a parallel in 
the Court of Session. ‘All of a sudden,’ says 
Lord Campbell, ‘Wedderburn seemed to have 
subdued his passion, and put on an air of deliberate 
coolness—when, instead of the expected retractation 
and apology, he stripped off his gown, and holding 
it in his hands before the judges, he said : “My 
Lords, I neither retract nor apologise; but I will 
save you the trouble of deprivation ; there is my 
gown, and I will never wear it more ; virtute me 
involvo (I enrobe myself in virtue).” He then 
coolly laid his gown upon the bar, made a low 
bow to the judges, and before they had recovered 
from their amazement, he left the court, which 
he never again entered. 

It could be shewn that Lord Campbell has erred 
in stating that Lockhart was at that time Dean of 
Faculty ; he was at anyrate a leading member 
of the bar, and the details of the incident, as 
related, are substantially correct. The occurrence 
caused much commotion in legal and other circles, 
Young as he was, Wedderburn had won his way 
into the best literary and professional society in 
Edinburgh. All were aghast at his audacity in 
outraging the decorum of the court, and there was 
not a little surprise that he had been suffered to 
escape with impunity. It would have been a heart- 


stance of a curious nature precipitated his migra- 


breaking thing for old Peter, had he been seated 
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on the bench on the occurrence of this escapade. 
He had died the year previously, and was spared 
so distressing a circumstance. In point of fortune, 
Wedderburn sacrificed little by quitting Scotland. 
Chesterhall was burdened with debt, and the fees 
at the bar had been insignificant, Still, his con- 
duct was unwarrantable, and could neither leave 
pleasing recollections, nor contribute to his ad- 
vancement in the new field he had chosen. He 
lost no time in preparations for departure. Leaving 
orders for his books to be sent to him by sea, 
he quitted Edinburgh for London on the evening 
of the day in which he bowed his farewell to 
the court. Carrying with him only a small, valise, 
he set off in the stage-coach, which occupied six 
tedious days in the journey. 

Arriving in town comparatively poor, but with 
an earnest resolution to advance himself by all 
proper means, Wedderburn possessed brilliant 
talents, which only required to be known. Settling 
down in a set of chambers at the Temple, and con- 
sidering the probabilities of success, he found he had 
first of all to overcome a serious drawback. This 
was his Scotch intonation. Resolute in vanquishing 
this defect—which was then thought to be of more 
importance than it is in these less fastidious times 
—he put himself as a “— under Sheridan, and 
afterwards under Macklin. Both were Irishmen, 
but their elocution was excellent ; and in their 
desire to help on the young Scotchman, they intro- 
duced him to their dramatic friends. The Green- 
Room and —- became a school in which to study 
a pure English pronunciation, and this Wedder- 
burn was not long in picking up. Being ‘ called 
to the Bar, and equipped with gown and wig for 
practice in the Court of King’s Bench, the con- 
sideration now was how to get briefs. Scottish clan- 
nishness stood him in good stead. His sister, Janet, 
had married Sir Henry Erskine, Bart., a descendant 
of the seventh Earl of Mar, through the Erskines 
of Alva, and who, besides being a lieutenant-general 
in the army, was colonel of the Royal Scots. This 
— a good marriage for Janet, and it had a bene- 

cial influence on her brother's fortunes. Colonel 
Sir Henry Erskine was a friend of Lord Bute ; 
through which channel, and aided by a number 
of prosperous Scotchmen in London, Wedderburn 
ushed his way, was thought a wonderfully clever 

low, and began to secure the confidence of 
attorneys, The decease of George II. and accession 
of George III. with the Bute ministry, gave him 
a considerable lift. Professing himself a warm 
_ of the government, he was returned to the 

ouse of Commons as member for the Rothesay 
and Inverary group of burghs. 

With the House of Commons as an arena for 
his abilities, Wedderburn had now the ball at his 
foot. Business flowed in upon him. In 1763, he 
was made a king’s counsel, and obtained a silk 

wn, a preferment of which, by letter, he apprised 

is mother, who looked with anxiety to the 
outcome of Alec’s migration southward. How, 
with these beginnings, Wedderburn rose step by 
step in his career, belongs to history. We are 
ry to say, he cannot be represented as a man of 
high integrity or acute sense of honour. Political 
consistency he thought little about. His object 
was professional aggrandisement. Doubtless, as 
looseness of principle, there were examples 


on all sides. The early years of the reign of George 
IIL, in which were the blunders and 
tractions of the American war, are not to be looked 
back upon with satisfaction. Like a stormy 
petrel, Wedderburn contrived to swim on the top 
of the waves. His powers of sarcasm and invective 
were terrific. Few dared to face him. Early in 
his business career, he had an opportunity of 
attacking Hume Campbell ; inflicting on him such 
a castigation, as to drive him from the bar of the 
Court of King’s Bench, and to seek refuge in the 
Court of Chancery. Though guilty of this vindiec- 
tiveness, Wedderburn was not po remorseful 
feelings. He was conscious of having’done a 
wrong to Lockhart, which, on rising into power, 
he did his best to remedy by paying attention to 
his son at the English bar. Lockhart himself, at 
the age of seventy-five, is said to have been pro- 
moted to the bench on his recommendation. 

Wedderburn’s success was facilitated by his early 
study of the Civil Law, and the blending of Law 
and Equity, which he had been accustomed to in 
the Court of Session. Practice in the Court of 
Chancery came easily tohim. With this advantage, 
along with his marked ability as a speaker—and 
we might say as a trimmer—his promotion was 
rapid. He became Attorney-general ; next, he was 
made Chief-justice of the Common Pleas; and at 
length, 1780, was summoned to the House of Lords 
as Lord Loughborough. In 1793, he was appointed 
Lord Chancellor, and now was at the summit of 
his ambition. It is instructive to know that the 
possession of the Great Seal, on which he had long 
set his heart, imparted no solid happiness. He 
acknowledged that he had been pursuing a vain 
phantom ; and in that candid avowal have we not 
the moral that may be drawn from his successful 
but troubled career ? 

We approach the end. Lord Loughborough gave 
up the Great Seal in 1801 ; at the same time being 
advanced to the dignity of Earl of Rosslyn. Now 
in his old days, and with no longer any necessit; 
to maintain his artificial accent, the old Scotc 
vernacular came back upon him, and he spoke as 
if fresh from ‘a game at the bools’ in the Mint Close. 
That close, with its huge dark building and little 
ae court, he wished to see before he died, 

isiting Edinburgh for the purpose, he was too 
feeble to walk down the narrow lane, and was 
carried in a sedan-chair to the scene of his boyish 
games. What he specially desired to ascertain 
was, whether the holes in the pavement to which 
the marbles had been knuckled sixty years ago, 
were still preserved. There they were still intact. 
He was satisfied. His last wish was fulfilled. 
With little to admire in this extraordinary man, 
it must be admitted that his pilgrimage to the 
Mint Close, shewed a degree of sensibility that 
almost redeems him from some of his failin 

Wedderburn—to call him by his original name 
—was twice married, but at his death he left no 
issue. He died, 2d January 1805, and his remains 
were honoured with a public funeral in St Paul’s 
Cathedral. His titles of Loughborough and Rosslyn, 
devolved, in terms of the patent, upon his nephew, Sir 
James Erskine, a son of his sister Janet, and from 
Sir James is descended the present Earl of Rosslyn. 
It need only be added, that the Chesterhall prop- 
erty, long the seat of the Wedderburns, is now 
merged in the domain of Oxenford, a 
to the Earl of Stair, The old mansion w 
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Peter Wedderburn used to recreate himself in the 
intervals of Session, is vanished, but the antique 
dovecot, as is usual with such structures, is, we 
believe, ‘still to the fore, and forms a picturesque 
object in the landscape. W. C. 


ON THE MANTEL-PIECE. 
MantTeEL is an old French word, signifying the 
work raised before a chimney, in the interior of a 
chamber, to conceal it. In these days, we have 
cut down this mantling-work till it is only a 
smooth slab of marble, or stone, capped with a 
shelf to carry ‘chimney ornaments ;’ but, in the 
houses of our forefathers, it rose from the wide 
opening over the hearth to the ceiling. Some- 
times, as far back as the thirteenth and fourteenth 
centuries, it extended across the width of one end 
of the hall, or chamber, in which it was placed, 
as may be seen in one of the examples in the 
South Kensington Museum. It was always sup- 
ported on jambs (the French equivalent for legs), 
which were treated as part of the composition ; 
and so much ornamentation was expended upon 
it, that it required no further decoration to make 
it the chief feature in an apartment. A row of 
warriors, in martial array, sculptured in stone, 
graced some mantel-pieces. Sometimes angels 
were carved upon them, especially upon those 
belonging to monastic houses ; but more frequently 
they were chosen as a centre for heraldic displays. 
Besides the coats of arms of the owners, they 
also bore their mottoes. But when an edifice was 
built by a prosperous merchant beneath the 
dignity of heraldic recognition, a sentence from 
the Scriptures, or a couplet embodying welcome, 
advice, or admonition, was occasionally carved 
upon the mantel-piece of the chief chamber. 

Derbyshire presents us with a few examples of 
coats of arms, dates, and initials on mantel-pieces. 
In Haddon Hall, the towered and turreted man- 
sion in the green pastures close to the winding 
Wye, where the Vernons kept open house in the 
old days of the Tudors, there is a specimen of this 
combination. It occurs on the oaken chimney- 
piece in the drawing-room, where are carved the 
arms of Sir George ‘Vernon, the arms of Henry 
VIII. a plume of feathers, and the initials E. P. 
There is a second heraldic example at Hardwick 
Hall, where Mary Queen of Scots spent some 
of the days of her long captivity. This is an 
Elizabethan mansion, with a front full of large 
transomed windows, finished with an open-work 

pet in which the letters E. S. are placed at 
intervals, These last are the initials of Elizabeth, 
Countess of Shrewsbury, who built the Hall in the 
last decade of the sixteenth century. In the great 
dining-room there is a chimney-piece with the 
arms of the countess and the date 1597. At Barl- 
borough Hall, another handsome mansion-house, 
with large transomed windows and embattled 
turrets, built in the reign of Elizabeth, there occur 
several — on a sculptured stone chimney- 
iece. The builder of this fine Hall was Francis 
es, one of the justices of the Common Pleas, 
and the mantel-piece was probably the pride of 
his house and heart. There are statues of Justice 
and Religion in it, and two shields of the arms of 


Rodes with different impalements, indicating that 
the worthy justice had two wives. Above the 
shields he caused to be carved: ‘ Francis Rodes, 
serviens d’ne Regine ad legem. Anno Dni 1584, 
eetatis suc 50;’ and below them: Constitutus 
justiciarius de Banco Communi, 30 Eliz.’ 

At Enfield, Middlesex, there is still standing a 
palace in which Queen Elizabeth lived, and, 
perhaps, played upon the virginals to groups 
of admirers. In this residence, which is compara- 
tively small and homely, there is a panelled 
chamber with bay-windows, and a great mantel- 
piece rising up to the cornice of the panelled 
ceiling. The mantel-piece is supported on two 
classic columns, and divided into three compart- 
ments, consisting of a centre and two wings, In 
the wide central panel are the arms of England; 
on one side those of Westminster, and on the other 
the Tudor rose. Below the side panels are the 
initials E. and R.; and below the centre, on a 
scroll, is a pious inscription in Latin. There 
is another Elizabethan example in Bramall Hall, 
one of the Halls of the old Lancastrian gentry, 
near Manchester. ‘Vive la Royne,’ the gallant 
owner caused to be inscribed on his mantel-piece, 
as he thought of the ‘fair vestal throned in the 
west.’ And there is a Welsh specimen of the 
same date in the great Hall at Newton, Brecon, 
This sturdy stone mansion, with its steep gables 
and small window-openings, was the home of the 
family of Games. Shakspeare gives the name of 
Davy Games in the list of English dead which 
the herald presented to Henry V. ‘ Where is the 
number of our English dead?’ asks the king, 
‘Edward the Duke of York, the Earl of Suffolk, 
Sir Richard Kelly, Davy Gam Esquire, none else 
of name,’ continues the monarch. David Games 
was an ancestor of whom a man might be proud, 
thought his representative in the following century, 
as he pondered over the details of the battle-field, 
newly brought to notice by the genius of the dram- 
atist ; and he caused this inscription, in the Welsh 
language, to be cut over the fire-place of his prin- 
cipal room: ‘ John Games, the son and eldest heir 
of Edward Games, ap John, ap Morgan, ap Edward, 
ap Morgan, ap Dafydd Gam 1582. "On God depends 
everything. Games,’ 

At one time, the fancy for inscribing mottoes 
upon mantel-pieces was so much in vogue, and 
so many mottoes suggested themselves as suitable, 
that the walls and cornices were taken into account, 
and likewise covered with them. The Earl of 
Northumberland caused the walls and cornices of 
his seats at Leckenfield and Wressel to be so 
treated. In such cases, the decorator only was 
employed, and when a fresh coat of paint was 
required, the trite sayings were painted out. An 
instance of a painted inscription upon a mantel- 
piece was discovered a few months ago in an upper 
room in a house in High Street, Tewkesbury. 
Some alterations were required, and, on some 
brick-work being taken down, an old fire-place 
was uncovered, with this inscription painted over 
it in old English characters: ‘Three thinges pleseth 
booeth God and man: Concorde betwene brethren: 
Amytie betwene nayghbours: and a man and his 
wyfe that agreeth well together. Fower things 
hurt much the site of man: Teares, smocke, wynde, 
and the worst of all to se his frends unluckye and 
his fose happye. These fivfe thinges are rare 
sene : A fayer yonge womane with ought a lover, 
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a yonge man with ought myerth, an old useseror 
with ought money, aney great: fayer with ought 
theffes, a fare harne with ought music.’ The letters 
of this inscription were black, except the initials, 
which were painted red. We read, too, of another 
painted motto in an account drawn up of the Duke 
of Beaufort’s progress through Wales in the reign 
of Charles II. is was in an upper room, too, 
‘boarded in panes,’ that is to say, panelled, and 
the chimney-piece was supported on two columns, 
and enriched with busts of Seneca and Aristotle. 
The inscription was in golden letters: ‘Deus 
primum, honos proxime.’ 

Although, like the old custom of placing legends 
over doorways, the fashion of making our mantel- 
pieces sermonise is no longer in vogue, it was not 
abruptly discontinued. It lingered down to the 
days of the celebrated Dr Kitchener, who inscribed 
upon the chimney-piece of his dining-room an 
intimation to his guests: ‘At seven, come; at 
eleven, go,’ much to the delight of one of them, 
who could not resist the fun of entirely altering 
the purport of it by adding the little word ‘it’ 
to the sober sentence. At Preston Hall, in 
Northumberland, there is a comparatively modern 
inscription over a mantel-piece. It probably dates 
from the last century. ‘The first three lines are 
convex, and the last two concave, while the word 
‘therefore’ is placed in a central position : 


pes the day well, and you will rejoice at night. 
© good man can be miserable, nor bad man happy, 
Whether rich or poor. 
Therefore, 
May you your days in peace and wisdom spend, 
That endless peace may crown your latter end. 


Within a few miles of this seat, nearer the brown 
rocky coast, stands Craster Hall, where the same 
legend occurs, or did occur, in a similar position. 


THE BEST OF HUSBANDS. 
CHAPTER XXVIII.—THE TUNNEL. 


Ir was curious, and exemplified most powerfully 
her appreciation of her husband’s character, that 
Maggie did not even now believe that he had 
broken his word. It would have been only 
natural, and very pardonable, if, considering what 
sha knew of his intention, her first thought, upon 
finding that John had not come up-stairs, should 
have been that he was lying in the room beneath, 
slain by his own hand. Her mind was full of 
wretched presentiments, but it did not forecast 
that ghastly picture. She listened, indeed, with 
throbbing brain and beating heart to the house- 
keeper’s movements below-stairs, but not with the 
fear that some terrible cry should presently break 
forth to tell her that John was dead. She thought 
it probable that he had left some letter behind him 
(just as Richard had done), and that presently Mrs 

orden would come upon it, and bring it to her. 
He would surely never leave her without one word 
of explanation, either spoken or written, and thusadd 
the most terrible link of all to the chain of mystery 
that surrounded her. But when this did not hap- 

en, she became consumed with a worse terror. 

uppose he had gone forth and met with Dennis 
Blake, and in some endeavour to conciliate him— 
for the idea that he had cause to fear that man, 


quarrel, which had had fatal results! He had 
his word to abstain from violence towards 
im, as respected what had already occurred 
between them; but some new insult or menace 
might have proved too much for his patience, and 
have brought the guilt of blood upon his head. 
She did not think of that now, as she had done 
when the crime had been only in contemplation ; 
if it were indeed committed, she felt that all her 
compassion would be for him who had wrought 
the deed, and not for his victim; that her first 
and only thought would be to save him from the 
consequences of his act. 

The consequences ! Could imagination conceive 
anything more terrible than these? What was 
slander, of which she had thought so much, when 
that had been all there was to think of ; nay, what 
had been even the dissipation of her early dreams 
of love, when matched with this? All human 
misery was, it now appeared, comparative ; she 
had fancied that her lines had been sounding its 
depths, when they had, in fact, been only stirrin 
its surface. If only this hideous suspicion should 
prove to be unfounded, all other burdens she 
might have to bear would seem as light as air. If 
only this cloud might pass away, the sky of life 
would be blue for ever. From her reply to Mrs 
Morden, her husband’s absence would, of course, 
be unsuspected, and unless he had himself made it 
known, might be kept concealed for days. Would 
it be better to conceal it, so as to give him an 
peg for escape? Or would her doing so fix 
the guilt of what he might have done upon him ? 
What excuse could she give for the deception 
which should not be connected with its cause ? 
Upon the whole, she judged it best to own that he 
had left the house, and, at the same time, to 
exhibit as little concern as was compatible with 
the circumstances of the case. To make up a story 
that should explain his absence, was far beyond 
her powers ; and even could she do so, how could 
she withstand the showers of questions that would 
be poured in upon her from all sides ; how deceive 
with consistency such keen inquirers as her father 
and Mr Linch ? 

Nay, would not the constant and persevering 
interrogations of the gossipy housekeeper, though 
more easily parried, a still more intolerable 
infliction. In any case, not a moment was to be 
lost in making her choice of these miserable alter- 
natives. As the servant-girl passed her room-door, 
Maggie put her head out, and inquired whether she 
had seen her master. ‘He felt better this morn- 
ing,’ said she, ‘as I told Mrs Morden, and insisted 
upon getting up.’ It was the first time in her life 
that Maggie had told a premeditated lie, yet she 
felt no confusion ; the conditions of her being had 
become exceptional, and her moral perceptions had 
changed with them ; she, in her turn, had become 
gray at heart in a single half-hour. 

‘He’s not down-stairs, ma’am, replied Lucy 
stolidly : ‘perhaps he is walking in the garden.’ 

It was not a likely thing for an invalid to do 
on a winter’s morning before breakfast-time ; but 
Maggie felt quite thankful to the girl for her 
Beeotian suggestion. If every one were as dull and 
indifferent as she, her future course would not be 
so set with pitfalls as it was likely to be. It was 
something, too, to feel that Lucy would £5 down 
and break the news to Mrs Morden that John was 
not within, 


: fixed in her mind—had fallen into a fresh 
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The ho T, as she ex , at once came 
hurrying up: ‘Lor, ma’am, why, the girl tells me 
as master is up and out, and the snow ’s a-falling.’ 

‘It is very imprudent, certainly,’ said Maggie, 
but in tones so low and stifled, that they must 
needs have been lost on the old woman. 

‘Such weather is a’most enough to kill him,’ 
continued the excited dame ; ‘why, he must surely 
have lost his head.’ 

Here was another grain of comfort undesignedly 
cast before the unhappy Maggie; if this suggestion, 
that John had ‘lost his head,’ could be worked out, 
the worst—that is, the very worst she feared— 
might yet find some fla, oe At all events, it 
was a chance that, in her helpless plight, was not to 
be thrown away. 

‘He has been very ill and very strange, Mrs 
Morden,’ returned she, with emphasis, ‘I have 
not been able to make him out at all.’ 

‘ Lor, he has been light-headed and that, then, has 
he? Well, now, if I didn’t suspect it! Says I to 
Lucy only last night: What can be the reason as 
missis don’t wish me to attend to master, but must 
needs wait on him herself? I shouldn’t wonder if 
he was a bit delirious. Not that Master John is 
one to have secrets or commit hisself’ (how this 
random shaft quivered in poor Maggie’s heart !) 
‘but that one doesn’t like one’s own flesh and 
blood, or the bone of one’s bone, at least, which is 
nigher still, to talk at random before other people. 
Poor Morden himself used to do it, though that 
was drink, poor fellow, and it used to vex me most 
uncommon. But, dear heart, ma’am, if he is gone 
queer, should we not send out for help at once, lest 
he should do himself a mischief?’ 

‘No, no; I apprehend nothing of that sort. I 
will go out and seek for him myself; and, in the 
meantime, pray, say nothing about it to anybody.’ 

Maggie knew she could not have devised a better 
means of getting it noised abroad that John was 
non compos mentis, than the laying this injunction 
upon the worthy old ve who was as incapable 
of reticence concerning the affairs of those about 
her as Dame Eleanor Spearing in Hood’s ballad. 
If John should return, it was easy to affect that his 
attack had been temporary, due to some access of 
fever ; and if he should not return, for the terrible 
reason that had suggested itself, the law would be 
tender to him. The very change in his appearance 
would go a long way to prove his insanity, if it 
should be necessary to set up that plea. In the 
shipwreck of her life, she clung to this poor scheme 
with feverish persistency, and for the moment it 
buoyed her up. It had an immediate value, too, 
since it absolved her from the necessity of explain- 
ing anything. Everybody was left by it to form 
his own conclusions. But in the meantime, some 
sort of action was demanded of her. She put on 
her bonnet and shawl, and announced her intention 
of going in person to Mitchell Street ; it was pos- 
sible, she said, that her husband had gone thither ; 
and, at all events, it was only right that she should 
at once inform her father of what had taken place. 
So much, at least, was necessary to satisfy the pro- 
prieties in the -_ of Mrs Morden ; and, upon the 
whole, it seemed the most natural thing to do in 
the case suggested; if she had hens, suspected 
John to be deranged, she would not have been 
satisfied with sending others to look for him. At 
the same time, Maggie trembled at the notion of 
leaving home, even for an hour, lest tidings should 


in the meantime arrive there which might need 
judicious interpretation. However, she at once 
set out, though the snow was by this time begin- 
ning to fall thickly. At a few paces from home, 
indeed, the house itself was scarcely visible, and 
taking advantage of this circumstance, she could 
not resist entering the toolhouse, unperceived, upon 
her way to the gate. It was from thence that John 
had taken the spade and pickaxe, and there they 
now lay, just within the doorway, where she had 
seen him throw them down. She examined 
the place the day before, but there was a vague 
attraction about it—though an attraction of repul- 
sion—which still hemaet her. It was a bare com- 
mon edifice of its kind enough. Empty flower- 
pots, and odds and ends of matting, strewed the 
unpaved floor, and, notwithstanding the season, it 
was pervaded by a smell of mould, as though the 
gardening operation of ‘ potting’ had been but re- 
cently carried on in it. This smell was more powerful 
where the wood was stacked in a huge pile upon 
the side nearest to the house, and it seemed to her 
that the stack did not present the same appearance 
as it had done a On closer inspection, 
she felt convinced of this ; and, on rolling a log or 
two away, and moving some brushwood, she came 
upon the cause—a considerable heap of newly dug- 
out earth. Exploring further, she discovered an 
orifice in the floor, communicating with a damp 
dark passage, large enough to permit of the en- 
trance of a human body. That was the precise 
image that her thought suggested, just as if it had 
been expressed in words: large enough ‘for a 
human body ;’ and an unspeakable terror took pos- 
session of her soul, as the idea occurred to her: 
suppose that hole had been excavated for the very 
purpose to receive the body of Dennis Blake ! 

Her limbs seemed to give way beneath her, and 
she sat down with beating heart upon a huge over- 
turned basket, the only substitute for a seat the 
place afforded. She had taxed her husband with 
digging a grave, and he had not denied it. What 
if the grave were within a few feet of her! Though 
she knew that no actual crime had been committed, 
she felt as though she were actually in the presence 
of a murdered co The very smell of the earth 
made her sick and faint. The basket, she now dis- 
covered, had been filled with it ; it had evidently 
been used for carrying out what had been dug from 
the hole. She examined the spade and pickaxe, 
and felt quite a relief to find that the soil attachi 
to them was not of the same kind, but was mix 
with gravel. It was not here, then, that John had 
been working last night, but in the little wood, 
or spinney, from which she had seen him coming 
with the lantern, and which was in the neighbour- 
hood of the gravel-pit. A sudden instinct caused 
her to smear the flat of the spade and the point of 
the pick with the earth about her ; the discovery 
of what had happened here was probably inevit- 
able, but she would leave no hint of what had 
happened elsewhere. As to what had happened, 
she knew nothing; but she felt she was on the 
verge of some discovery, if only she had the courage 
to make it. With a silent prayer for strength and 
mercy, and both for another's sake as well as for 
her own, Maggie once more approached the excava- 
tion. The ace id gue into which it led was not 
she now perceived, utterly dark ; a gray gleam of 
light struggled into it from the other end. It ran 


in a gradual slant towards the house, and more 3 
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eed than once she sli on the damp surface, as she | cable disappearance, to produce the very effect that 
felt her way, double, along the narrow | she most 
sin- path. The gray light, however, increased, and by| ‘Why, who could have thought it! John must 
me, the time she had reached the termination of the | have gone mad,’ was, in fact, the engraver’s invol- 
and passage, and emerged into a walled chamber, she | untary exclamation, on hearing her tidings ; and 
uld was able to recognise it as the cellar, through the | though, shocked, upon Maggie’s account, at his im- 
pon grating of which the clear morning rays were | prudence, he immediately strove to soften the force 
rh streaming. The cause, then, of the underground | of his own words, she saw that they represented 
hey | noises she had heard at night was at once appar- | his belief. | 
had ent: they had been made by the strokes of the| ‘No doubt,’ said he, ‘this is but some temporary 
ned pickaxe, when the man at work in the passage had | aberration, probably the result of fever, for your 
ay come to the cellar-wall, and begun to loosen the | husband is just the very last man in the world to 
vul- bricks. No wonder that, having seen no sign of | become a lunatic ; so judicious, so calm and unex- 
asl disturbance of the soil, or of the grating without, | citable, and even, under the most trying circum- 
- her suspicions of some thief having effected an | stances—with one single exception, which might 
the entrance below-stairs had been set at rest, for| have stirred a stoic—has always shewn so much 
Ie who could have dreamt of such a method of ingress | self-command and self-restraint.’ 
the as had been really adopted. How well she knew it, and how poignantly that 
> That the robber was Dennis Blake, she could have | reference to his quarrel with Dennis Blake went 
ful no doubt ; reduced to beggary and ruin, it was not | to her very soul! John was not mad, she felt, 
we unlikely that the idea should have struck him, of | and also that that very man was, somehow or 
wal thus possessing himself unsuspected of the wine in | other, the cause of his appearing to be so. Blake 
nid her husband’s cellar, with the value of which he | might be lying dead at that moment, and he who 
~ was so well acquainted ; but as to what had caused | slew him fleeing from the far-stretching hands of 
ved his offence to be condoned, and the offender to be | outraged Justice, and what should she do to aid 
me taken into her husband’s confidence, that was a | his flight ? 
ug- | mystery as great as ever. ‘The first thing, Maggie, as it seems to me, that 
wa In the place in which Maggie now found herself, | we should set about,’ returned her father gravely, 
=P }| she had never before set foot. The cellar, it will | ‘is to advertise the fact of his disappearance, It is 
~ || be remembered, had been bricked up by John’s | sure to attract notice enough, considering that the 
“4 ]| orders, on the very morning after his brother's | very same thing—though under widely different cir- 
rad sudden departure, and in a sort of abhorrence, as | cumstances—happened to his brother before him. 
Bon. was understood, of the habits of life which had led | Sympathy may be lacking in John’s case, for he 
nig to it and to poor Richard’s ruin, and as a testimony | was far too good to be appreciated, save by the few 
adh against them. The last person who had entered | who really knew him ; but interest will certainly 
ry it by the door had been probably Richard him- | not be wanting, and interest in this matter is only 
self. another name for help. He cannot have gone far ; 
-" Nothing since that time had, apparently, been | and it is all-important to take prompt measures : 
a removed, and, indeed, it was certain that the | we should at once send word to the papers and to 
ith marauder had been discovered just at the moment | the police.’ f 
~ when he had first made good his entrance. The| ‘Not yet, father, not yet,’ answered Maggie 
h bins still contained a considerable supply of wine, | earnestly. ‘Suppose John should come back—and, 
al, and the undisturbed dust of years had accumulated | for all we know, ‘he may be at home this very 
. upon them. By the steps leading to the bricked-| moment; and the fit, or whatever it may be, 
up door was a broken bottle, the contents of | should have passed away—consider how vexed 
lis- which, long dried up, had left a dark stain on the | and annoyed he would be at our having made such 
tl stone floor. The whole scene presented a picture of | a disturbance about him. He is, as you say, by ; 
a desolation and desertion, in which there was small | no means so popular as he deserves to be, and 
a. temptation to tarry. Moreover, there was achance, | malicious tongues have been busy with him ! 
my however slender, while she did so, of some one | enough, as it is’ j 
coming to the toolhouse, and finding what she had| ‘There is reason in that,’ returned the engraver 
found. Maggie, therefore, retraced her steps thither | thoughtfully ; ‘and his sudden ee is ) 
as quickly as the slipperiness of the incline would | sure to suggest to people what occ to Richard, 
permit ; and, having covered the excavation with | and so reopen that old sore. Indeed, one could not 
timber and brushwood, so as to conceal it from | expect it to be otherwise. The coincidence is cer- 
any casual visitor, she took her way to her father’s | tainly most extraordinary : some wicked fools will 
house. be quite capable of calling it a “a judgment,” no 
doubt. It is just two years ago, is it not, and the 
D very same time of year ?’ 
forget—I so,’ said Maggie, her thoughts 
But for that chance suggestion of honest Mrs | incapable of dwelling upon Richard’s fate at all. 
Morden’s, Maggie’s task with her father would have | ‘It seems to me that it would be far better to do 
been difficult indeed. She would have had to | nothing at present, but only to hope and wait.’ 
invent some incredible story, to account for her| ‘Well, well, dear, perhaps you are right: we will 
husband’s absence, and would have contradicted | not authorise the matter to be made public. Still, 
in a thousand particulars. As it was,| it is quite certain to ooze out, if not to-day, to- 
she had merely to describe John’s sudden and | morrow: it will be impossible to keep Mrs Mor- 
unaccountable illness, his strangeness of manner | den’s tongue from running, for one thing. If she 
and aspect (without, however, mentioning the| were but immortal, the principle of perpetual 
actual transformation that had taken place with | motion would have been discovered at once. Still, 
him in the latter respect), and lastly, his inexpli- | for your credit’s sake—for it will seem so strange to | 
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sit down under such a catastrophe, and make no 
sign—I think I will just step round to Mr Linch, 
and tell him in confidence m i has happened. He 
is a good man, and not a fool, notwithstanding that 
he is next kin to one’ (this was in reference to 
his sister Martha), ‘and his advice may be worth 
having. It was a thousand pities, my dear Maggie, 
that you didn’t send for the doctor, when your hus- 
band was first taken ill, for the symptoms might 
then have been detected, and we should have been 
put our guard,’ 

‘John objected to that,’ said Maggie quietly. It 
was a relief to her when she could give an answer 
without reflecting upon its possible consequences. 
*I don’t think he would have seen Dr Naylor, even 
if you had sent him to Rosebank.’ 

*I daresay not: he was doubtless very obstinate, 
which is itself, I believe—that is, in men—a 
sign of aberration. With women, it is just the 
other way; not that you were ever obstinate, 
Maggie, except in one thing, and you thought 
better of that in the end. Even as things look for 
the moment, you don’t repent, darling, of having 
given way about that, do you?’ 

‘No, father,” sighed Maggie: ‘I have had no 
cause to repent; dear John has always been the 
best of husbands to me.’ 

‘And you have paid him back at last as he 
deserved,’ said the old man fondly. ‘Now you 
have lost him, though it is doubtless but for 
a little, you have found out how much you 
love him. These trials are not always sent for 
evil.—But I am falling into the preaching vein, 
which naturally reminds me of teen Linch, I 
will just call and have a few words with hin—I 
don’t offer to take you with me, because of that 
magpie Martha, who is sure to insist upon seeing 
you; and then I will come on to Rosebank, 
where I trust to hear better news. Here’s Master 
Willie come, in the meantime, to comfort you’ 

This referred to the entrance of the maid with 
her young charge, whose hands and face she had 
polished up to a fine pitch, in order to greet his 
adopted mother. The engraver’s words had been 
mere matters of course; but the sight of the child— 
whose very existence she had for the moment 
almost forgotten—was really a balm to Maggie of 
wondrous potency. 

As she clasped him in her arms, the welcome 
tears rained from her eyes for the first time since 
her miseries had fallen upon her : the iron band 
that had seemed to press upon her forehead 
relaxed a little, and the gloom of the future was 
pierced — ray of —_. Here was something, 
whatever happened, to live for, and to love. The 
next moment, remembering that her father at least 
remained to her, tender and devoted as he had ever 
been, she reproached herself for the thought ; but, 
in truth, there was no need to do so. It was the 
dependence of the child upon herself that had so 
deeply moved her. She was necessary to it, and 
would be so for years to come; and, as it crowed 
for joy, and smoothed her cheek with hands not 
more soft than it, she felt a rest and solace which 
not all the art of Mesmer has the power to bestow 
upon his votaries. The desire to take the boy back 
with her to her desolate home, was strong within 
her; but to have done so now, would have seemed 
to be to seize the first opportunity of John’s 
absence to take to herself something that had 


been Richard’s, and therefore she put the tempta- 


tion from her. With John her lot had been cast, 
and not even in the eyes of others would she 
appear to desert him. 

t was, nevertheless, with a heavy heart that she 
returned to Rosebank, to await, in miserable sus- 
pense, she knew not what tidings (except that they 
could not be good) of her missing husband. 

Shortly after her return, her father arrived with 
Mr Linch. The latter gentleman was urgent for 
immediate action : he had no doubt that John was 
labouring under an attack of insanity ; and pointed 
out what a great responsibility would rest upon 
his friends, if he should do a mischief to any one, 
and they have given no — warning as to his 
state of mind, He himself searched the house, and 
explored the garden, including the toolhouse, but 
discovered nothing. The snow was still fallin 
heavily, and must, long ago, reflected Maggie, wi 
a sense of satisfaction, have obliterated her hus- 
band’s footmarks of the previous night : disclosure, 
involving danger and disgrace, seemed to her to lie 
in the direction of the little wood. When the short 
day, that seemed more long to her than any day in 
June, drew to its close, and still John came not, 
it was pressed upon her that the police should be 
communicated with, and to this she at last con- 
sented, Surely, if the worst she feared had hap- 
pened—if Blake had come to any violent or sudden 
end, it would have been noised abroad by this 
time. Next to news of her husband, she longed to 
hear some tidings of his enemy: to know that he 
was alive, even if it was but to work harm to them, 
would have been an inexpressible comfort. 

She had had bad nights of late, but never sucha 
night as this one, in which nothing happened. She 
had dreaded the solitude of the house, as a timorous 
child shrinks from.the coming dark, but resolutely 
refused her father’s offer to remain at Rosebank. She 
dared not have a witness to John’s return, in case he 
should return, though she had small hope of that ; 
indeed, she had no hope at all; she felt not only 
that he would not come back, but that it was well 
he did not ; that it was somehow better for him to 
be a hundred miles away, and speeding farther 
still. Yet every blast of wintry wind that shook 
the door, brought her to her bedroom window, to 
~s forth for him ; and all the noises of the night 

ad dread significance. Now she seemed to hear 
him moving stealthily about the parlour, and now 
at work with spade and pickaxe in the cellar 
beneath. No sick man ever longed for mornin 
as poor Maggie did, nor, when it dawned, gathe 
such little comfort from the light. In a few hours, 
all Hilton would learn what had happened, when 
Rumour would be busy with her woe, and the 
forked tongues of Malice would flicker about her 
and hers like flame. Nor did her fears exaggerate 
what actually took place. She was down betimes, 
and noticed that every person that came to the door 
as usual tarried there longer than was his wont—the 
milkman, and the oe and the baker—each, 
doubtless, to satisfy his curiosity by questions, or to 
express his wonder. She eagerly looked for letters. 
‘Surely, surely, I shall know something now,’ said 
her beating heart at the postman’s knock ; but none 
came ; and when she opened the local newspaper 
the first paragraph that met her eyes was headed 
thus: The Mysterious Disappearance from Rose- 
bank. As her father had expected, her husband’s 
departure had been at once associated with that of 
his brother, and a parallel drawn between them. 
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There was even a sensational suggestion, that some 
disused and forgotten well-hole might lie within 
the grounds of Rosebank, where both had met 
their fate, and a — investigation of the 
locality was recommended. Suppose they should 
examine the spinney, and discover the new-made 
grave! In the wildest of her horror at this idea, 
there arrived, as if to realise it, the inspector of 
police. Curiously enough, in all her reflections 
upon what would happen, this inevitable visitor 
had not occurted to her, and it required all her 
self-command to meet him with calmness. 

He was a mild and gentle-mannered man, how- 
ever, who evidently sympathised with her position, 
and would, doubtless, have made every alldwance 
for her confusion. After a few questions, to which 
she had no difficulty in replying, he inquired with 
an indifferent air—like one who expects an answer 
in the negative, and is merely fulfilling a matter 
of form—whether she had noticed any signs of 
trouble or anxiety about her husband of late. 
Here she hesitated, in view of possible contingen- 
cies, Would it be better to answer ‘ Yes,’ or ‘No?’ 
If ‘Yes, that would lead to fresh inquiries as to 
the nature of his trouble; if ‘No,’ that would 
militate against the theory of his having become 
deranged. 

‘Have you any cause, for instance, to suppose 
Mr Milbank to have been in pecuniary difficul- 
ties?’ continued the inspector, proceeding with his 
interrogatory. 

‘Certainly not,’ answered she firmly. ‘He had 
no material cause for disquietude of any kind’ 

Here she had fallen into the common error of 
unaccustomed witnesses, that of saying too much. 
‘No material cause, you say; was there any 
imaginary one, then—any unfounded apprehension, 
for instance ?” 

‘No, no,’ answered she hastily. ‘I meant 
material, as opposed to mental. I have an impres- 
sion that his mind was disturbed, not balanced as 
equally as usual.’ 

‘Why?’ 

The inspector had got his note-book out, and 
was setting down her replies in the methodical 
manner peculiar to his profession. Why did he 
not warn her, as she had a vague idea he ought to 
do, that she need not answer anything of a compro- 
mising nature, and that all she did answer would 
be used to her disadvantage? She found her mind 
wandering in a legal labyrinth of what was justifi- 
able on the part of a policeman, and what was not, 
without the power of grasping the subject in hand 
at all. Was it possible that, under the pressure of 
her anxieties, she herself was going mad ? 

‘Why ?’ repeated the inspector, even more per- 
suasively than before, but at the same time regard- 
ing her very fixedly. ‘Why had you cause to 
suppose his mind was off its balance ? 

‘Well, from his manner when he was taken ill: 
his refusal to send for the doctor, or to let any one 
see him beside myself.’ 

‘Just so. He never dropped the least hint to 
you, either before or during his illness, of his 
intention to leave home ?’ 

‘Never. He has never left home, nor wished to 
do so, even for a day, since we have been married,’ 

‘Never left home, nor wished to do so,’ mused 
the inspector gravely. He was a married man, and 
wrote her answer down with unusual care, as 


‘Your husband left no letter behind him, of course, 
nor any document in his desk, or elsewhere, refer- 
ring even remotely to any intention of departure ?” 

The inspector said ‘of course,’ because to examine 
a man’s desk under such circumstances would have 
occurred to himself as the first thing to be done ; 
but, as a matter of fact, Maggie had made no such 
examination. John’s Torn 20 been as sacred to 
her in his absence as it was when he was at home, 
and though she at once perceived that she ought 
not to have left that stone unturned, she was not 
going to confess it in the presence of one who 
might propose to assist—and perhaps have the 
authority to do so—in prosecuting such a research. 
If there was anything in that desk to explain this 
mystery, her own eyes, and no other’s, should be 
the first to penetrate it. 

‘My husband left behind him no allusion to his 
departure of any kind,’ said Maggie. ‘I have no 
more conception what has become of him than you 
yourself.’ There was something in her manner, 
perhaps, as well as her words, that suggested a 
termination of the interview, for the inspector 
here asked permission to look over the house and 
premises, and for the present took his leave. 

Maggie could not help speculating within herself 
as to the result of his investigations; he could 
hardly expect to find John himself, and it occurred 
to her, that being accustomed to the exploitation of 
burglaries, he was following his instincts, without 
having regard to the particular case in hand. In 
this, however, she underrated Mr Inspector’s 
intelligence, whose maxim was to consider noth- 
ing beneath his attention, when engaged in any 
inquiry, and when it was possible to look into 
everything with his own eyes. 

Presently, he returned, with the same demeanour 
of undemonstrative calm as before, to put still 
another question or two before taking leave of the 
lady of the house. 

*T believe Mr Milbank was a very abstemious 
gentleman; was he not, madam?’ The speaker's 
use of the past tense jarred upon her for the second 
time; it seemed to corroborate the presentiment 
within her that she should never see her husband 
more. 

‘Yes, he was very temperate in his habits,’ said 
Maggie. ‘Indeed, he was a teetotaler.’ 

‘So I understand, ma’am; which is, in fact, 
the very reason why I have a certain suspicion. 
Teetotalers, like the rest of the world, sometimes 
repent themselves of their good intentions, and yet 
don’t wish to appear back-sliders, as they call it. 
You will excuse my plainness of speech,’ interpo- 
lated the inspector blandly, ‘in consideration of 
the object I have in view.’ 

‘Most certainly,’ replied Maggie quietly. ‘But 
my husband was never intoxicated in his life; at 
least, I will answer for him during his married life. 
You are quite on the wrong scent, if you imagine 
drink has anything to do with this unhappy 
matter.’ 

‘Yet, Mr Milbank bricked up his cellar-door, 
did he not? Now, don’t you think that looked 
like a want of confidence in himself ?’ 

‘O no; that was done for quite a different 

? 


‘And he never repented of the circumstance, 
you think, nor of having taken the pledge ?’ 
‘ Never. 


‘Would it not surprise you, then, madam, to 


_ it was a phenomenon in human experience, 
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learn, continued the inspector, sinking his voice 
to a confidential whisper, ‘ that there isa means of 
communicating with the cellar beneath this room, 
independently of the door, so that one might go 
and = one’s self to wine without the knowledge 
of persons in the house ?’ 

‘It would surprise me very much,’ said Maggie, 
with well-feigned amazement. As that nameless 
peril, so much the more dreadful, because it had not 
a name, drew nearer. and nearer, her wits seemed to 
sharpen themselves for the conflict. The inspector’s 
eyes, that had proved so keen in detecting the under- 

‘round passage, were baffled by her incredulous face. 
*Yet such,’ he went on, ‘I do assure you, madam, 
is the case. I could prove it to you—did I not 
think it injudicious to call the attention of others 
to the fact—at this moment.’ 

Should she tell him that what he had told her 
was no news? Should she confess to him that she 
was aware of the secret passage, and that her hus- 
band used it for the purpose he had suggested ? 

Would it be for John’s advantage, with reference 
to the dark and unknown future that lay before 
him, to make a pitiful appeal to this man’s 
generosity, and a him to keep her husband’s 
shame a secret? Perhaps it might be so ; yet her 
mind revolted from representing John as a drunk- 
ard and a hypocrite, even though such an admission 
might strengthen the one strand of hope, to which, 
in case of the worst, she had to cling—the theory 
of his mental derangement. 

‘Whatever you may have discovered,’ said she, 
after a moment’s pause, ‘would not alter the 
experience of years, or place it in a new light 
before me. My husband’s mind may for the time 
have given way, or deserted him—that is, indeed, 
the only possible explanation to me of what has 
— that was never brought about by 

nk 

The inspector looked puzzled and disappointed : 
he had made a discovery, and built a theory upon 
it, and it was hard to see the latter fall to pieces ; 
but he acknowledged to himself that it done 


80. 

The discovery, however, still remained for a 
foundation to build something else upon. 

* You have never heard, I suppose, that Mr Mil- 
bank had any personal enemy ?” 

‘O no. He went but little into society, and, 
consequently, knew but very few people. With 
those he did know, however, he was on most 
cordial terms. His workpeople to a man, also, I 
have always understood, held him in great respect.’ 

Maggie had had this answer cut and dried, and 
laid up in store from the first, in order to meet that 
very question. She felt that this man would put 
it to her sooner or later, and that it was the most 
momentous of all. The inspector, as she guessed, 
had as yet but two alternatives in his mind 
respecting that possible catastrophe, which, with 
every hour, was becoming more probable. The 
missing man had either done some mischief to him- 
self, or a mischief had befallen him at the hands 
of another ; and this second idea it was essential to 
dispel, lest it should suggest to him a third—the 
conviction of Maggie’s own mind—that her hus- 
band had done mischief to another man, and had 
fled from the consequences thereof. In_ this, 
thanks to the readiness and confidence of her last 
reply, it seemed she had succeeded: the inspector 
closed his note-book with something like a sigh, 


as though all his ingenious theories had come to 
nothing; and, with an assurance that no effort 
should be wanting upon his part, nor on that of 
his assistants, to prosecute the search after her 
husband, and dispel the mystery by which his dis- 
appearance was surrounded, he respectfully took 
his leave. 

The relief which Maggie experienced upon the 
withdrawal of the police official was t and two- 
fold. The examination was over, which had cost 
her so much to undergo, and, upon the whole, it 
had ended satisfactorily. With the instinct of a 
bird whose young are threatened by some roving 
school-boy, and who pretends, by flitting from 
bough to bough on some distant tree, with pitiful 
cries, that her nest is elsewhere than it is, she had 
contrived to throw this human beagle off the scent; 
and she was now at liberty, alone, and free from 
prying eyes, to put into effect, what the inspector 

d taken for granted had been already done, the 
examination of her husband’s desk. There it stood, 
just as he had left it, not forty-eight hours ago, 
with the key in it, and a bunch of keys depending 
from it, among them, that of the house and of the 
office ; a fact which itself had seemed to indicate to 
her that he had done with both, and would never 
cross the threshold of either again. Hertrembling 
touch had already discovered it was locked; but 
that was no sign that John had meant it to remain 
unopened, a very Bluebeard’s chamber, from her- 
self, but was more likely a slight precaution 
against meddling curiosity. Still she hesitated to 
turn the key. Her husband, it was true, except 
ay lng last unhappy week, had had no secrets 
from her, so far as she knew; but, by common 
consent, they had kept silence, save on those 
occasions with which we are acquainted, upon one 
subject, very near to both their hearts, and it was 
more than probable there lay within that desk 
some painful records with respect to it. There 
would, without doubt, be letters of Richard’s— 
some, perhaps, breathing anything but brotherly 
love ; memoranda of his debts, and, generally, 
evidences of his bad behaviour. In that supreme 
moment of anxiety and suspense, it curiously 
flashed upon her, that her father’s invention of 
the ‘terminable ink’ would, in such a case, be an 
inestimable blessing. If all the letters that have 
been written from brother to brother, in scorn 
and hatred, since the world began, could have been 
so indited—if written words did not remain to 
add fuel to the flame of wrath, whenever the 
reverted to them, but became a harmless b 
what ill-blood would have been spared to poor 
humanity! It would be a dreadful thing to come 
upon some insolent, defiant, ungrateful letter of 
poor, misled Richard’s, now. Thus she pictured 
the matter to herself, as she stood with one hand 
upon the lid, and the other on the key; but in 
reality her indecision was owing to the more sub- 
stantial fear, that she might find the very thing she 
sought. The pain of a diseased limb is hard to 
bear, and, in the end, unless removed, must needs 
become intolerable; but when the moment of 
amputation comes, the patient shrinks from it, 
though he knows the thing must be, and will, 
eventually, bring relief ; and distressing as Maggie’s 
present condition was, it seemed, for the moment, 

referable to a revelation which might be the con- 
rmation of all her fears. And yet, how could that 
be, when, whatever she found, must needs have 
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been written before her husband left his home! 
Indeed, she now remembered, that on that last 


| unhappy night, she had heard him unlock his 


desk—perhaps, nay, what was more likely—to set 
down his reasons for that very abandonment of 
her and home which was about to ensue. Here 
she opened the desk, with woman’s haste, and 
threw back the lid ; and the first a her eye lit 
upon was a sealed paper, directed in a handwritin 
that, but for the terms of the address, she woul 
not have recognised. Her husband’s hand was 
singularly clear and clerkly, whereas each word 
lying before her now was ragged and ill-formed 
as her father’s writing had been wont to be, when 
he began to recover from his paralysis. Yet there 
was no doubt whose fingers hel penned them. 
For my wife: to be opened when I am dead, or when 
she shall have lost faith in me. 


WONDERS OF THE YELLOWSTONE 
REGION. 


Wiratn the last three years a wonderful portion of 
the earth’s surface, of previously hidden and indeed 
almost unsuspected beauty, has been opened up, by 
the persevering efforts of a body of explorers, 
selected from among men of science and adventure 
in the United States of America. The Yellowstone 
Region in the Rocky Mountains is claimed by its 
explorers as superior to all the other wonders of 
the American continent ; and it does, in reality, 
fulfil the most extravagant of the suppositions to 
which its concealed marvels gave rise, since the 
existence of a lake, which they hold to be the 
source of the great Yellowstone river, was estab- 
lished by the celebrated explorers, Captains Clarke 
and Lewis, in 1806. For more than sixty years 
these marvels were vaguely hinted at and surmised ; 
rumours of burning pues spouting springs, thickets 
of petrified sage brush, great lakes, and other 
natural wonders, came down from the unknown 
regions up the Yellowstone. But the mystery is a 
mystery no longer ; and the official records of the 
United States government tell us what the brave 
men saw who penetrated to the valley, on whose 
south side are the Wind River Mountains, a snow- 
clad barrier which no white man has ever crossed ; 
on whose eastern side is the Snowy Mountain 
Range, and a grand cluster of volcanic peaks ; on 
whose north side are the Gallatin Range, and the 
vast parallel ridges through which the great 
tributaries of the Missouri northward.* 

In 1870, some of the officials and leading citizens 
of the rich and beautiful state of Montana organised 
the expedition which, accompanied by a small escort 
of United States cavalry, started from Fort Ellis, 
the frontier military post of Montana, beyond which 
civilisation does not extend, and in thirty days 
explored the cafions of the Yellowstone and the 
shores of Yellowstone Lake; then crossing the 
mountains to the headwaters of the Madison, they 
visited the geyser regions of Firehole River, and 
ascended that stream to its junction with the 
Madison, along whose valley they returned to 
civilisation, ‘confident that they had seen the 

est wonders on the continent, and convinced 
t there was not on the globe another region 


* Wonders of the Yellowstone Region in the Rocky 
Mountains ; explored in 1871, Edited by James Richard- 
son. London and Edinburgh: Blackie and Son. 


where, within the same limits, nature had crowded 
so much of grandeur and majesty with so much of 
novelty and wonder.’ 

This does not seem to be an exaggerated estimate 
of the scenes which revealed themselves to this and 
a second expedition which set out in the following 
year, led by Colonel Barlow, the chief engineer, 
and under special orders from General Sheridan ; 
and starting, as the former expedition had done, 
from Fort Ellis, ascended Gardiner’s River, and 
found themselves in a region of hot spri 
the deposits from which cover the hillsides 
with quaint’ samples of natural architecture, form- 
ing a fitting introduction to the grander marvels 
of the valley. The deposit is snowy white, and 
has the form of a frozen cascade. The springs 
now in active operation cover an area of one 
square mile, while three or four miles are occu- 
pied by the remains of springs which have 
ceased to flow. These springs had been overlooked 
by the former explorin y, so that they were 
actually first discovered in 1871, and they have 
already become the resort of many invalids, who 
speak highly of the virtues of the waters. They 
are at a height of six thousand feet above the 
sea ; and south of them rises a domelike moun- 
tain two thousand feet higher, whose summit com- 
mands a view of fifty miles in every direction. 
From this summit the party descended into the 
Yellowstone Valley, by a path which combines 
every variety of beauty, boldness, fertility, d- 
eur, and gloom; and includes an elevated plateau 
thirty acl in extent, dotted with groves of pine 
and aspen, with numerous beautiful little lakes 
scattered throughout its extent, and many springs, 
which flow down the slopes, and are lost in the 
vast volume of the Yellowstone. In their passage 
over this plateau the party came to a terrific rift— 
a preparation for the incomparable awfulness of 
the Grand Caiion, which lay before them—a rift 
two thousand feet in depth, with the river rolling 
in its deeps, over at boulders, in some 
places ; and in others, oe fathomless still pools. 
Small cascades tumble at different points from the 
rocky walls, and the river appears from the lofty 
summits a mere ribbon of foam in the immeasur- 
able distance. ‘Standing on the brink of the 
chasm, writes one of the party, ‘the heavy roaring 
of the imprisoned river comes to the ear only in 
a sort of hollow, hungry growl, scarcely audible 
from the depths. Everything beneath has a weird 
and deceptive appearance. The water does not 
look like water, but like oil. Numerous fish- 
hawks are seen busily plying their vocation, sailing 
high above the waters, and yet a thousand feet 
below the spectator. In the clefts of the rocks, 
hundreds of feet down, bald eagles have their 
eyries, from which one can see them swooping 
still farther into the depths, to rob the ospreys of 
their hard-earned trout. A grand, gloomy, terrible 
place ; peopled with fantastic ideas, full of shadows 
and of turmoil. At the head of this cafion is the 
beautiful cataract which the explorers called the 
Tower Falls, which, though its sheer fall is four 
hundred feet, is so hidden away in the dim light 
of overshadowing rocks and woods, its very voice 
hushed to a low murmur, that men might 
within half a mile of it, and not dream its 
existence. 

But not until the Grand Cafion is reached 
are the wonder and the dread of the region to be 
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realised. Two of the explorers accomplished a 
descent into its fearful abyss at a point where the 
chasm is one thousand one hundred and ninety 
feet deep. Their ascent was most perilous, but 
the spectacle revealed to them was worth the risk. 
On entering the ravine, they came to hot springs 
of sulphur, sulphate of copper, alum, steam-jets 
in pom se variety, some of them of very peculiar 
form. One of them, that of sulphur, had built up a 
tall spire, standing out from the slope of the wall 
like an enormous horn, with hot water trickling 
down its sides. They descended the channel of 
the creek for three miles, and were now one thou- 
sand five hundred feet below the brink, and after 
four hours of hard toil, reached the bottom of the 
gulf, and the margin of the Yellowstone, where 
they found the water warm, and tasting of alum 
and sulphur. The river-margin is lined with all 
kinds of chemical springs, some depositing craters 
of calcareous rock, others muddy, black, blue, or 
reddish water. ‘The internal heat, says Lieuten- 
ant Doane, ‘renders the atmosphere oppressive, 
though a strong breeze drives through the cafion. 
A frying sound comes constantly to the ear, 
mingled with the rush of the current. We had 
come down the ravine at least four miles, and 
looking upward, the fearful wall appeared to reach 
the sky. It was 3 p.m. and stars could be distinctly 
seen, so much of the sunlight was cut off from 
entering the chasm. Tall pines on the extreme 
verge appeared the height of two or three feet. 
The total depth is probably three thousand feet. 
There are perhaps other cafions longer and deeper 
than this one, but surely none combining grandeur 
and immensity with such peculiarity of formation 
and profusion of volcanic or chemical phenomena.’ 
The geologist of the party, Dr Hayden, thus reads 
the history of this tremendous chasm: ‘ Ages ago, 
this whole region was the basin of an immense 
lake. Then it became a centre of volcanic 
activity ; a vast quantity of lava was erupted, 
which, cooling under water, took the form of 
basalt ; volumes of volcanic ash and rock frag- 
ments were thrown out of the craters from time 
to time, forming breccia as it sunk through the 
water and mingled with the deposits from silicious 
springs. Over this were spread the later deposits 
from the waters of the old lake. In time the 
country was slowly elevated, and the lake was 
drained away. The easily eroded breccia along 
the river-channel was cut out deeper and deeper 
as the ages passed ; while springs, and creeks, and 
the falling rain combined to carve the sides of the 
cafion into the fantastic forms they now present, 
by wearing away the softer rock, and leaving the 
hard basalt and the firmer hot spring deposits 
standing in massive columns and Gothic pinnacles. 
The basis material of the old hot spring deposits 
in silica, originally white as snow, are now stained 
by mineral waters with every shade of red and 
yellow—from scarlet to rose colour, from bright 
om ag to the daintiest tint of cream. When the 
light falls on these blended tints, the Grand Caiion 
presents a more enchanting and bewildering variety 
of forms and colours than human artist ever con- 
ceived,’ 

Awful as it is to look upwards from the depths 
of the Grand Cajion, it is infinitely more so to 
gaze downwards from its terrific verge. From the 
silent horror of the effort, the strong brave men 


backward from the edge in undisguised terror, 
and hardly able to realise their safety. 

The grandeur of the cafion is at once heightened 
and diversified by the magnitude and beauty of its 
— and Lower Falls ; the latter are especially 
striking. The sheet of water falls sheer three hun- 

dred and fifty feet (with a like height of terrible 
wall rising above it), in one unbroken symmetrical 
expanse, covered with white foam, while rainbows 
are formed in the spray from almost every point 
of view ; and the steep rocks near, constantly wet 
with rising mist, are covered with bright green 
vegetation. Between these beautiful falls and the 
lake, which is the central gem of that wonderful 
collection of long-hidden treasures, lies a mar- 
vellous region, filled with boiling springs and 
craters, with two hills, three ram He feet high, 
formed wholly of the sinter thrown from the 
adjacent springs ; and at the base of one of them 
is a cavern whose mouth is seven feet in diameter, 
from whence a dense jet of sulphurous vapour 
explodes with a regular report like a high-pressure 
engine. A few yards off is a boiling spring, seventy 
feet long by forty wide, the water of which is in 
unceasing agitation ; and in another direction is 
a boiling alum spring, surrounded with beautiful 
crystals. No wonder that the first beholders of 
these things called the various points by names of 
infernal significance. There are now no true gey- 
sers in this group, but in ancient times there were 
very powerful ones. The steam-vents on the side, 
and at the foot of these hills, represent the dyin 

stages of this once most active group; but the fos 
geyser region is just over the margin of the Yellow- 
stone Basin, on the Firehole River. Here, in a 
valley twelve miles long and three wide, is an 
exhibition of boiling and spouting springs, on 
a scale so stupendous that if all the corre- 
sponding phenomena of all the rest of the world 
could be brought into an — area, the display 
could not be equalled. The boiling springs, all in 
active eruption, with craters from three to forty 
feet high, are scattered along both banks of the 
river ; and as the expedition hurried along, anxious 
to reach the settlements of Madison Valley, which 
formed the outposts of civilisation on the opposite 
side, they came in sight of an immense volume of 
clear, sparkling water, projected into the air to the 
height of one hundred and twenty-five feet. ‘Gey- 
sers, geysers!’ they shouted in concert; and 80 
they were, this one standing as a sentinel at the 
mouth of the marvel-filled valley. It spouted at 
regular intervals nine times during the explorers’ 
stay, the columns of boiling water being thrown 
from ninety to one hundred and twenty-five feet 
at each discharge, which lasted from fifteen to 
twenty minutes. By a succession of impulses, it 
seemed to hold the column up steadily in the air for 
the regular space, the great mass falling directly 
back into the basin, and flowing over the edges 
and down the sides in large streams. When the 
action ceases, the water recedes beyond sight, and 
nothing is heard but the occasional escape of steam 
until another exhibition occurs, The description 
of one of the geysers, of which there are hundreds, 
suffices for all, as to general features, but the differ- 
ence in their dimensions is considerable, and the 
mounds and projecting rims are of various, though 
always extraordinary ery Of one, which the 

called the Castle Geyser, Dr Hayden writes: ‘It 


of the exploring party shrank in agony, crawling 


is the most imposing formation in the valley, and 
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receives its name from its resemblance to the ruins 
of an old fortress. The deposited silica has crys- 
tallised in immense globular masses, like cauli- 
flowers, or spongiform corals, apparently formed 
about a nucleus at right angles to the centre. The 
mound is forty, and the chimney twenty feet high, 
and the lower portion rises in steps formed of 
thin laminz of silica, an inch or two thick. The 
base of the crater is three hundred and twenty-five 
feet in circumference, and the turret is one hun- 
dred and twenty-five. At the base of the turret 
lies a large petrified — covered with a bril- 
liant incrustation several inches thick.’ 

The Grand Geyser is the finest object of the 
kind yet discovered in the world ; and the variety 
of these wonderful things is astonishing. + Their 
number is not less than fifteen hundred, but 
scarcely any two are alike. The explorers’ sus- 

icion that many quiet-looking 5 pg were slum- 
on geysers, was justified by a magnificent 
surprise. Their camp was roused in the earl 
morning by a fearful hissing sound, and the rus 
of falling water; and, on looking out, they saw 
asmall crater, three feet in height, with an open- 
ing twenty-six inches in diameter, which had 
hardly excited any notice, playing a perpendicular 
jet to the height of two hundred and nineteen 
feet, amid great clouds of steam, and causing the 
ground to tremble as the heavy body of water 
fell with tremendous splashes upon the shelly 
strata below. Huge masses of rock were torn 
from their places, and borne away into the river- 
channel. it played steadily for ten minutes. The 
excitement and pleasure of exploring such scenes 
as those sapaned by the Upper and Lower Geyser 
Basins of the Firehole River cannot be exaggerated 
in imagination. Every moment brought some 
fresh wonder to light, every hour chronicled a 
surprise, frequently mingled with awe. The 
mighty ranges of mountains, the tremendous 
ravines, the awful evidences of the rule of the 
Fire King (his power slumbering now, indeed, 
but still asserted in the — and the mud 
volcanoes, and the impress of his terrible passage, in 
the dead ages, on the face of nature everywhere 
around); the beautiful rivers, the far-spreading 
forests, with their noble denizens—elk, buffalo, 
and deer; the pine-crowned promontories, and 
the fair table-lands, which unite to form the 
exquisite picture of this remote region, six thou- 
sand feet above the sea-level, and dating from the 
Pliocene age, is but the setting of the gem which 
sparkles on the summit of it all, seven thousand 
four hundred and twenty-seven feet above the 
ocean—the peerless Yellowstone Lake, the ‘Crown 
of the Continent.’ When the explorers had seen 
all, it was this they had come to see ; this was the 

rize, the treasure, the crowning reward—this 
oveliest sheet of water, which had lain, unseen by 
any save Indian eyes, and but rarely seen even by 
them, under the blue heavens from the morning of 
Time, mirroring their beauties in its expanse of 
fifteen miles by twenty-two. 

Overpowering, indeed, must have been the effect 
upon the explorers when they emerged from the 
te region, the cafions and the falls, upon the 

autiful lake, of which the engineer-in-chief 
writes: ‘Secluded amid the loftiest peaks of the 
Rocky Mountains, possessing strange peculiarities 
of form and beauty, this watery solitude is one of 


the most attractive natural objects in the world. 


Its southern shore, indented with long narrow 
inlets, not unlike the frequent fiords of Iceland, 
bears testimony to the qui upheaval and tumul- 
tuous force of the elements which resulted in its 
creation, The long pine-crowned promontories, 
stretching into it from the base of the hills, lend 
new and charming features to an aquatic scene full 
of novelty and splendour. Islands of emerald hue 
dot its surface, and a margin of sparkling sand 
forms its jewelled setting. The winds, compressed 
in their passage through the mountain gorges, lash 
it into a sea as terrible as the fretted ocean, cover- 
ing it with foam.’ But it lay before the explorers, 
when they saw it first, calm and unruffled, the 
most beautiful object which their toilsome journey 
had revealed. No fish save trout live in its 
waters, but they are thronged with waterfowl; 
great fleets of white swans and pelican sail over its 
bosom, and crowd its islets, The great river flows 
away from it in a deep and easy channel, a quarter 
of a mile wide ; its superficial area is three hun- 
dred — miles, and in elevation it has but one 
rival, the South American. lake, Titicaca. 

Such is, in brief outline, the Yellowstone 
Region, latest won of the prizes of modern enter- 
prise and intrepidity, and which is to be legally set 
apart as a great national park or pleasure-ground. 

he scheme is already in working order ; and, no 
doubt, in a few years, parties to the Yellowstone 
will be as common as trips to Saratoga, for the 
Americans ; and Mr Cook will be contracting for 
tours in the new wonderland, on behalf of his 
English clients, 


DENN Y’S INTENTIONS 
IN FOUR CHAPTERS.—CHAPTER III. 


‘Never mind the bishops!’ cried Charlie impa- 
tiently ; ‘ what have they to do with me?’ 

‘Don’t be so impatient, Blake ; I’m just going to 
tell you. Old Denny’s lease was a lease for lives— 
for three lives. About fifteen years ago, one of 
the lives fell in, and Denny, according to custom 
renewed his lease by inserting another life, payin 
a couple of hundred pounds to the bishop. ym 
that life was yours, Charlie.’ 

‘Still I don’t see.’ 

‘You will in a minute. When the next life falls 
in, the old bishop is dead, and Denny, when he 
goes to renew, instead of dealing with old Bob at 
Bincaster, has to go to a sharp clever lawyer in 
Westminster. Renew his lease! Bless you, he 
laughs at him. It must run out, he says, and then 
they will deal with the case on its merits, Well 
that was a terrible blow for poor Denny, who had 
always looked on that farm as his freehold. He 
didn’t come to me, but he went to some lawyer in 
London, and consulted him, and found he could do 
nothing. Almost immediately after that, his second 
life dropped; and thus your life, don’t you see. 
becomes fis only holdfast? That accounts, you il 
observe, for his sudden increase of interest in your 
welfare. I ought to have guessed,’ said Hutton, 
striking his hand on the arm of his chair, ‘ when I 
saw old Denny, with the tears in his eyes, begging 
of me to try and stop you from going abroad to risk 
your life in the tropics, and to give you a chance of 
settling here, where he could keep his eye upon 

ou, and watch the growth of your character! 
Heng it! I ought to have known that Denny would 
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never have shed tears over anything but the loss 
of his money.’ 

‘And that’s the reason you offered me a seat in 
your office ?’ 

‘That, and no other. I don’t mind telling you 
I was under considerable obligations to Denny at 
that moment. He’d a very large sum in our 
bank, and if he’d withdrawn it just then, we should 
have been rather pressed. And then, Blake, I must 
say that I was very glad to have an opportunity of 
serving you.’ 

*You’re very kind.’ 

‘Oh, of course, I had a motive ; it wasn’t likely I 
should give you seventy-five pounds a year—and 
really, Blake, you ’re very little use to me—unless 
I’d hada motive. Well, old Denny has humbugged 
us both, and we must begin again on a different 
footing. You must put —_— shoulder to the wheel, 
Blake, and try again. It’s no use your stopping 
with me; I couldn’t afford to keep you, and there’s 
no prospect before you.’ 

“Of course, I wouldn’t stop with you after what 
I have heard,’ said Charlie slowly. ‘I’m obliged to 
you for speaking out It isn’t a 
thing being humbugged. I shan’t trouble you 
again, I assure you, Mr Hutton. Good-bye. I 
daresay you’ll send Mary home.’ 

‘Oh, nonsense! Stop, and have supper, and so on.’ 

But Charlie had already disappeared in the 
shrubbery; Hutton heard the branches cracking, 
and then a footstep on the path leading to the 
river. 

Hutton listened intently for a while, but heard 
nothing more. 

‘He won't go and do anything foolish, I should 


lucky I found it all out before Fanny and he came 
to an understanding.’ 


‘ What have you done with Charlie?’ said Mary 
Blake, as Mr Hutton entered his drawing-room, 
blinking and winking at the brightness of the 
light, in contrast to the dark summer-house. 

§ Oh, Charlie ’s a home, I fancy,’ said Hutton. 
* He had a headache, I think, didn’t feel very well.’ 

Fanny looked uneasily at her father. 

‘I think I’d better go home too,’ said Mary, 
rising from her chair a little alarmed: perhaps 
Charlie really had been hurt by the upset, and 
was now feeling it. 

‘Oh, don’t go, don’t go,’ said Hutton. ‘There’s 
nothing the matter with Charles, to take you home. 
Ellis shall put the old mare in the dog-cart, and 
drive you home by-and-bye. I want a rubber, and 
if you go away, I shan’t get one. Oh, I’ve always 
xy motive. Selfish fellows we lawyers, aren’t 


‘It’s all right” whispered Fanny in Mary’s ear, 
as she went to get out the card-table: ‘Charlie 
and the governor have had a little bit of a tiff, I 
fancy, but it will blow over.’ 

Nevertheless, the whist was not successful. Tom 
was Mary’s partner, and they both played shame- 
fully. Fanny seemed in a sort of maze, constantly 

layed false cards, and forgot all about the trumps. 
Hutton pished and pshawed, and finally threw 
down his cards—they were very bad ones—and 
vowed he wouldn’t play with such a set of people. 
. At that moment a servant came in and announced 


= Mr Denny was waiting in the hall to speak 


to Mr Hutton on business of great importance. 


think. Well, it’s no business of mine. It’s precious me 


Hutton went down-stairs grumbling at being 
disturbed, 

‘Oh, Mr Hutton, where is he, how is he ?’ cried 
Denny, who seemed to be in a state of the utmost 
anxiety. ‘Is he dead? Tell me the worst at 
once. I can bear it ; only tell me.’ 

‘Whom do you mean ?’ 

‘Blake !—young Blake !’ 

‘Why, he’s as well as ever he was, I expect, 
Suffers from nothing but consumption of victuals.’ 

‘When did you see him? Quick! when did you 
see him?’ 

‘Half an hour ago—in the garden here.’ 

‘ Heaven be praised!’ cri — sinking into 
— and clasping his hands. ‘He wasn’t hurt, 
then ?’ 

‘Hurt! Why should he be hurt ?’ 

‘O dear, my carter brought me home such a 
tale! He’d been for a load of roots to Farmer 
Rogers, and when he was there, a boy came in 
with such a lamentable story! He’d seen Mr 
Tom driving in his dog-cart, and Mr Blake with 
him, and Miss Fanny ; and all of a sudden the 
horse twisted round, and they were all pitched 
out, and smashed almost to pieces. I didn’t hear 
it till just now, and then I ran up as fast as ever 
I could. But he’s safe, you say t Oh, I’m so 
thankful, Mr Hutton ; and yet I had a sort of con- 
fidence in all my trouble, sir ; I thought the Lord 
wouldn’t desert me after all these years ’—— 

‘You don’t ask after Fanny and Tom, then,’ said 
Hutton grimly. 

*O dear me, yes; I ought to have mentioned 
them. They ben’t hurt, though, be they, Mr 
Hutton ? Perhaps ’twas all a lie my carter told 


‘I have heard nothing at all about it; but I'll 
go up-stairs and ask.’ 

‘Tom, he said, yeites his head into the drawing- 
room, ‘ have you had a spill to-day ?’ 

‘A bit of one, father,’ said Tom, looking rather 
sheepish : ‘ the chestnut bolted—wild little beggar’ 

‘Did she cut herself at all ?’ 

‘No, father. ’ 

‘ Any damage to the harness or dog-cart ?’ 

‘Not a bit; only Fanny and Charlie pitched 
out into the hedge.’ 

‘You should have told me about it, Tom ; but, 
it’s well it’s no worse” Hutton went down to 
Denny again. 

‘It seems there was a bit of a spill, he said; 
‘nothing serious : yan Blake was pitched out, 
but—— Come in here, Denny,’ he cried, opening 
the dining-room door, ‘ and have a glass of grog.’ 

Denny, although a very abstemious man, never 
objected to a stimulus at somebody else’s expense. 
He followed Hutton into the dining-room, and 
took his seat in an easy-chair, whilst Hutton 
busied himself at the buffet in mixing him some 
spirits and water. 

‘I’m very much obliged to you, Denny,’ said 
Hutton, ‘for putting me right about your inten- 
tions with respect to Blake. I’d got it into my 
head you meant to make him your heir, and so 
had he; for what do you think he’d the impu- 
dence to ask me to-night /—why, for leave to pay 
his addresses to my daughter Fanny !’ y 

‘And what did you say to him ?—what did you 
tell him ?’ cried Denny, breathless with anxiety. 

‘Why, that I wondered at his impudence. A 
fellow without a penny, and never likely to have 
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one. My word, he opened his eyes when I told 
him your intentions about him,’ 

‘What!’ cried Denny, jumping to his feet: 
‘you didn’t tell him that? Hutton, you ’re 
a fool, fool, fool! He’ll go away to Africa now, 
and I shall lose my farm. O dear, O dear! 
Where is he, Hutton? Where is he now ?’ 

‘I don’t know; he left me when I told him 
that—bolted off towards the river. 

‘Towards the river!’ screamed Denny. ‘Why 
didn’t you stop him? Don’t you see !—are you a 
fool ?—he loses his gal and his expectations all 
at a blow ; and he goes and throws himself into 


the river! O dear, O dear, O dear, it’s all over 


with me now! I shall never get over the loss of 
the Manor farm.’ . 

Hutton looked at him doubtfully. Certainly 
Charlie Blake had had more than one misfortune 
that night ; and what Denny had suggested had 
occurred to him as possible, in a sort of inert, 
uneasy thought ; but after all it was no business 
of his. Denny was interested in the matter. Let 
him look to it. 

‘There ’s none of you care for him like me,’ said 
Denny, looking reproachfully at Hutton ; ‘although 
you pretend to be his friends—driving him to 
despair like that. Hutton, if anything has hap- 
pened to him, I shall look to you to make it good !’ 

‘You may look as long as you like,’ said Hutton, 
with a sneering laugh. ‘What nonsense you talk, 
Denny, as if a fellow would go and throw himself 
in the water for nothing,’ 

‘Ah! you haven’t studied him as I have,’ cried 
Denny ; ‘don’t you tell me about him. Come, I’ll 
go and look after him myself, and won't trouble 
any of his fine friends ; only tell me the way he 
went.’ 

Hutton directed him to cross the shrubbery, and 
make his way out of a little iron wicket, which 
opened on a field-path leading to the river-bank. 
‘Depend upon it, he’s safe at home by this time,’ 
said Hutton, letting him out of the hall-door. 

‘He’s not at home, I tell you, cried Denny. ‘If 
anything has happened to that young man, | shall 
blame you.’ 

The night was clear and moonlit, and the river 
could be seen from the iron wicket, winding 
through the river-valley in many a curl and fold. 
There was no one visible along the river-banks. 
A few cows were lying on the grass by the river ; 
ahorse was standin the railings in a sort of 
half-doze, bats flitte don, and sometimes a frog 
lazily croaked from the ditch, But there was no 
other sign of life. Denny marched along till he 
came to the river-bed, and looked carefully up and 
down the stream. 

But as he stood looking here and there, expect- 
ing he hardly knew what, he heard a sound that 
seemed like a suppressed groan, and turning hastily 
round, he saw, under the raised embankment of 
the bridge that carried the road over the river, a 
figure lying, still and motionless, Denny turned 
quite faint and shivery, and made his way quickly 


| to the spot. 


When Charlie left Mr Hutton, he felt a great 
lump in his throat, and a sensation of trouble and 
oppression all over him. He had been altogether 
humiliated and put to shame. He had found that 
the only value attached to him was as a sort of 
animated title-deed; that he had not only been 
deceived, but made a fool of ; that he would be a 


laughing-stock for everybody. At one blow, all 
his hopes had been destroyed, all his self- 

It was a very bitter thing this for him to thole. 
All kinds of mad revengelul thoughts rose within 
him. He would go and do something desperate. 
It was better to be infamous than ridiculous. But 
as he came to the river-brink, the stillness and 
quiet of the night, and the beauty of the scene 
around him, came upon him with tranquillising 
and soothing effect. There were many things, after 
all, of which no misfortune could deprive him. He 
sat down by the river-brink and began to smoke 
a pipe, but finding that the night-breeze swept 
chillily along the river-side, he took shelter under 
the bank that carried the road up to the level of 
the bridge, and began to chew the cud of bitter 
regretful thought. 

The night was so still and tranquil that he had 
no desire to seek the shelter of a roof. It was 
better to lie there in the open, watching the twink- 
ling stars, and the gleam of the moon on the ripples, 
than to sit and stew over his troubles in the duil soli- 
tude of his room. But after a while he got quite 
chilly and benumbed, and thought of starting home- 
wards, when he heard a footstep approaching, and 
saw in the bright moonlight the gaunt form of 
Denny coming down the path towards the river. 
He watched on wondering what the old man 
could be doing down here at night, and he won- 
dered still more when he saw him groping and 
peering among the rushes. But in a moment it 
struck him— Denny had come down from the 
Limes ; he had been to see Hutton! The two old 
rascals had put their heads together, and Denny 
had heard of his rejection. And he thought that 
he, Charlie, had thrown himself into the river! 

The idea of the old fellow’s trouble and per- 
coma amused the lad greatly; and it struck 

im too, what a wonderful pull he had upon him, 
in his selfish dread of losing sight of his Charlie 
and his lease together. 

‘Is he asleep, or is he—oh, he cannot be !—dead ?’ 
whispered Denny to himself, as he stooped down 
and touched Charlie on the shoulder. At this, 
Charlie began to revive, stretched himself out, gave 
a groan or two, and turned on his elbow. 

‘That’s right, my dear lad. Oh, you’re coming 
on finely. ou remember me—Denny, your good 


‘Friend !’ said Charlie, with another groan ; ‘I 
have no friends !’ 

“O yes, you have: there’s me—there’s Denny ! 
Never mind what that rascal Hutton told you ; it 
was all a lie. I’m more your friend than ever, 
Charlie. Rouse up, my dear lad, rouse up. You 
shall have your gal, and everything shall be all 
right, if you’ll only speak to me.’ 

“It’s too late” said Charlie wildly, springing to 
his feet, and staggering off towards the river—* it’s 
too late now.’ 

Denny panted after him. ‘Stop, Charlie, stop! 
What’s the matter? You haven’t taken poison, 
have you?’ he cried shrilly, as the agonising thought |} 
struck him. ‘O dear, O dear, O dear! ou |} 
shall have stomach-pumps, mustard and water, 
everything, if you’ll only tell me. Have you taken 
poison, Charlie, my boy ?’ ; 

‘T tell you, it’s too late, gasped Charlie ; ‘I must 
drown my misery and tortures in the weir ;’ and 
he set off at a trot along the river-bank. 

‘To the weir!’ shrieked Denny, shambling after 
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him. ‘Charlie, stop! O Charlie, for my sake, for 
my sake !’ 

The noise of falling waters was now plainly to 
be heard, and in a few moments they came to a 
broad sweep of greensward, where there was a 
steep embankment of stone, and a swirling pool of 
dark waters striped with foam. 

Charlie stopped here, and folding his arms on 
his chest, confronted Denny with haggard stare. 

‘It’s no ae saying anything to me,’ he said ; 
‘I have made up my mind. Leave me alone, or 
pre to share my fate.’ 

here was a painful pause, and then an alterca- 
tion. Denny was successful in persuading Charlie 
to desist from his intention. ‘There’s nobody in 
the world, he said, ‘I care about but you. Let us 
leave that nasty pond ; come this way, come this 
way! I’ll make my will to-morrow, Charlie ; and 

Charlie consented to live on these terms, and 
finally saw old Denny home to the Manor farm ; 
for the poor man was quite knocked up with the 
efforts and troubles of the night. Then he made 
his way home, making the woods ring with his 
laughter. 


A FINE SENTIMENT FINELY EXPRESSED. 


Among the sentiments expressed by Mr Froude 
in his work, The English in Ireland, we find the 
following on ‘Liberty,’ which it would be well 
for many to take seriously to heart ; for on almost 
no subject is there more vague or incorrect opinion. 

‘There is no word in human language which so 
charms the ear as liberty. There is no word 
which so little pains have been taken to define, 
or which is used to express ideas more opposite. 
There is a liberty which is the liberty of a child 
or a savage, the liberty of animals, the vagrant 
liberty, which obeys no restraint, for it is con- 
scious of no obligation. There is a liberty which 
arises from the subjugation of self and the control 
of circumstances, which consists in knowledge of 
what ought to be done, and a power to do it 
obtained by patient labour and discipline. The arti- 
san or the artist learns in an apprenticeship under 
the guidance of others to conquer the difficulties of 
his profession. When the conquest is complete he 
is free. He has liberty—he commands his tools, 
he commands his own faculties. He has become 
a master. It is with life as a whole, as with the 
occupations into which life is divided. Those 
only are free men who have had patience to learn 
the conditions of a useful and honourable exist- 
ence, who have overcome their own ignorance and 
their own selfishness, who have become masters 
of themselves. The first liberty is the liberty of 
anarchy, which to a man should be a supreme 
object of detestation. The second liberty is the 
liberty of law, which has made the name the 
symbol of honour, and has made the thing the 
supreme object of desire. But the enthusiasm for 
true liberty has in these modern times been trans- 
ferred to its opposite. With a singular inversion 


.of cause and effect, men have seen in liberty not 


the exercise and the reward of virtues which have 
been acquired under restraint, but some natural 
fountain, a draught from which is to operate as a 
spell for the regeneration of our nature. Freedom 
as they picture it to themselves is like air and 
light, a condition in which the seeds of excellence 


are alone able to germinate. Who is free ? asked 
the ancient sage, and he answered his own ques- 
tion. The wise man who is master of himself, 
Who is free ? asks the modern liberal politician, 
and he answers, the man who has a voice in 
making the laws which he is expected to obey, 
Does the freedom of a painter consist in his havin 

himself consented to the laws of perspective, an 

light and shade? That nation is the most free 
where the laws, by whomsoever framed, correspond 
most nearly to the will of the Maker of the uni- 
verse, by whom, and not by human suffrage, the 
code of rules is laid down for our obedience, 
That nation is most a slave which has ceased to 
believe that such divinely appointed laws exist, 
and will only be bound by the Acts which it 
places on its statute-book.’ 


MAY BLOSSOMS. 


Hark ! how rejoicingly the rivers flow ; 
Sunshine and May have met ! 
Welcome to May! her hand hath touched each 
bough, 
And ’mid green leaves, like pearls upon her brow, 
Young hawthorn buds are set ; 
aa the dim woods her dew-bathed feet have 
trod, 
And left flower-prints upon the mossy sod. 


On dale and upland a warm radiance lies 
All through the golden hours ; 
Leaf-traceried elms and feathery lindens rise 

In stately columns to the glowing skies, 
Thick with their honeyed flowers ; 

And the dark chestnut lifts against the light 

Pyramids of blossom, rose-tinged or white. 


Round ancient manse and grange with lichens hoar, 
The sweet May-flowers are bright, 

And little children from each cottage door 

Forth to the daisied fields in glad troops pour, 
Till with the closing night, 

Homeward they wend through the soft gathering 


gloom, 
Baskets and hands o’er-filled with meadow-bloom. 


By brier-tangled copse and lone lagoon, 
. The flower-boy wanders now, 
Humming the while some quaint half-drowsy tune ; 
Twisted oak-branches from the sultry noon 
Shelter his sunburnt brow ; 
And blue-bells quiver where his footsteps pass 
Through last year’s withered leaves and waving 
grass. 


In green-old forests with their sun-flecked floors, 
Shadows of beauty dwell ; 

By many a silent tarn’s untrodden shores 

Her boat of pearl, the water-lily, moves ; 
And the low breezes swell 

In whispers faint, along the thymy lea, 

Bearing the heath-flower’s fragrance as they flee. 


And it is pleasant on the turf to lie, 
Beside clear prattling streams, 
Beneath the silver-clouded soft spring sky ; 
Filling the shadows of futurity 
With Hope’s air-woven dreams— 
Dreams more beautiful than buds of May, 
And fading in their glory e’en as they. 
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